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pee now the time in special is, by privilege to write and speak 
X what may help to the further discussion of matters in agi- 
tation. The temple of Janus with his two controversial faces 
might now not unsignificantly be set open. And though all the 
winds of doctrine were let loose to play upon the earth, so truth 
be in the field, we do injuriously by licensing and prohibiting to 
misdoubt her strength. Let her and falsehood grapple; who ever 
knew truth put to the worse, in a free and open encounter. For 
who knows not that truth is strong next to the Almighty; she needs 
no policies, no stratagems, no licensings to make her victorious, 
those are the shifts and the defenses that error uses against her 
power. ... For when God shakes a kingdom with strong and health- 
ful commotions to a general reforming, ’tis not untrue that many 
sectarians and false teachers are then busiest in seducing; but 
yet more true it is, that God then raises to his own work men 
of rare abilities, and more than common industry, not only to 
look back and revise what hath been taught heretofore, but to 
gain further and go on, some new enlightened steps in the dis- 
covery of truth. 
—Joun MILTON. 
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MONG sayings that have a currency in spite of being wholly 
false upon the face of them for the sake of a half-truth upon 
another subject which is accidentally combined with error, one 
of the grossest and broadest conveys the monstrous proposition 
that it is easy to tell the truth and hard to tell a lie. I wish 
heartily it were. But the truth is one; it has first to be discovered, 
then justly and exactly uttered. Even with instruments specially 
contrived for such a purpose—with a foot rule, a level, or a 
theodolite—it is not easy to be exact; it is easier, alas! to be 
inexact. From those who mark the divisions on a scale to those 
who measure the boundaries of empires or the distance of the 
heavenly stars, it is by careful method and minute, unwearying 
attention that men rise even to material exactness or to sure 
knowledge even of external and constant things. But it is easier 
to draw the outline of a mountain than the changing appearance 
of a face; and truth in human relations is of this more intangible 
and dubious order: hard to seize, harder to communicate. 


—Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 


PROFESSOR EVANS RETURNS 
TO THE PASTORATE 


|) ae decision of Professor David J. Evans to re-enter the pas- 

torate is a matter of regret to both faculty and student body. 
But it was perhaps inevitable, for it is to be remembered that Dr. Evans 
was almost continuously a preacher and pastor from the time he en- 
tered college as a student until he became Cornelius Woelfkin Professor 
of Preaching in the Divinity School ten years ago. During fifteen 
years of this long period he was professor of Biblical literature at 
William Jewell College, and for a short time at its close president of 
the college. For eight years thereafter, until the time of his coming 
to Rochester, he was pastor of the great First Baptist Church of Kansas 
City, Mo., with its unique men’s Bible class, the largest in the land. 
Now he returns to the active ministry, as pastor of the First Baptist 
Church of Pasadena, California, where he is no stranger. 

Dr. Evans brought to his work in the Divinity School a trained mind 
and a rich pulpit experience. His interest has lain not alone nor perhaps 
chiefly in the technique of preaching, although that is a genuine concern 
of every professor of preaching, but rather in the content of preaching, 
upon the importance of which his emphasis has been continuous and 
insistent. His has been an interest not alone in the content and signfi- 
cance of the Bible, but in the cultural and literary heritage of the 
western world and above all in the movements of thought and life in 
our time which must condition every effective appeal to the contem- 
porary mind. Equipped with a broad general culture, with a knowl- 
edge of the classics and a ready mastery of the Biblical languages ; 
supplied through a very wide and continuous reading of their literatures 
with a broad acquaintance with philosophical and theological thought 
and with social movements generally, Dr. Evans was well able to seek 
with the student a synthesis for preaching purposes of his studies across 
the field. In this relation he has rendered an important and indispensable 
service toward the effectivenss of the Colgate-Rochester graduate. His 
interest in mysticism, which led him to undertake the reading of every 
extant literary expression of early and mediaeval Christian mysticism, 
has been a continuous and fruitful one. As he again enters the pulpit 
ministry, he brings to it an endowment of natural gifts and a dis- 
ciplined and well-stored mind which any church might well covet. 

Not alone in the field of his special interest and in academic relations 
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will Dr. Evans be missed, but in the life of fellowship within the in- 
stitution, where his friendly spirit and his social gifts contributed much. 
Both Dr. and Mrs. Evans will be, missed in social and church circles 
in Rochester and from the life of the Divinity School. Mrs. Evans 
will be missed by the faculty wives and the Coterie, where she has 
made a very real place for herself. But their presence with us these 
years has enriched us with a permanent friendship, and we wish them 
Godspeed as they enter upon their new relationship in California. Dr. 
Evans assumed the Pasadena pastorate with the second Sunday in 
February, having closed his work at the Divinity School at the end of 
the Autumn semester. 
—Henry Burke Ropins 


HOW THE BAPTIST SUPER-UNIVERSITY 
PLANNED FOR NEW YORK CITY 
WAS BUILT IN CHICAGO 


ConraD HENRY MoEHLMAN 


HE dramatic story of how a Baptist college at Chicago was trans- 

formed into the University of Chicago has been well told in 
A History of the University of Chicago, 1891-1916. The following 
narrative merely undertakes to supply a missing item or two in that 
very interesting episode. 

Long before John D. Rockefeller became involved in the promotion 
of a Baptist college in Chicago, he had been a friend of President 
Augustus Hopkins Strong of the Rochester Theological Seminary, a 
generous benefactor of the Rochester school, and Vice-President, 1879- 
1886, and President, 1886-1892, of the New York Baptist Union for 
Ministerial Education responsible for the progress of that school. 

Of the other five great Baptists directly or indirectly concerned with 
the establishment of the University of Chicago, four were alumni 
of the Rochester Theological Seminary, Thomas Wakefield Goodspeed, 
Henry L. Morehouse, Frederick T. Gates, and Augustus Hopkins 
Strong ; the first three being also alumni of the University of Rochester. 
Only William Rainey Harper was in no way associated with either of 
the Rochester institutions. 

Augustus Hopkins Strong was Rochester born, a graduate of Yale 
College, 1857, of the Rochester Theological Seminary, 1859, and its 
president from 1872 to 1912. In the eighties, President Strong care- 
fully formulated his plan for erecting a Baptist Super-University in 
the City of New York. It remained his major hobby until the Uni- 
versity of Chicago was actually established. The cost of this Baptist 
Super-University was calculated at the then staggering sum of twenty 
million dollars. The grounds of the Bloomingdale Asylum in New 
York City were thought of as a campus. The reasons given for the 
establishment of this great Baptist school included the general non- 
Christian situation in higher educational institutions in the United 
States and particularly the low level of Baptist culture in the United 
States as well as the indifferentism and unbelief existing within Bap- 
tist colleges at the time. Naturally, President Strong selected Mr. 


1By Thomas Wakefield Goodspeed, Chicago, 1916. 
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Rockefeller as the one Baptist in the entire world who could and should 
supply the capital to found his Baptist Super-University in New 
York City. 

At nineteen years of age, William Rainey Harper took the degree of 
doctor of philosophy at Yale. In 1878, Dr. Harper became the pro- 
fessor of Hebrew in the Morgan Park Baptist Seminary. In the fall 
of 1886 he was offering eight hours of Hebrew, four of Assyrian, four 
of Arabic, and one each of Aramaic and Syriac at Yale. Three years 
later he became the first incumbent of the Woolsey professorship of 
biblical literature at the New Haven university. President Strong 
introduced the brilliant and very promising Hebrew professor to John 
D. Rockefeller. Twenty years later, President Strong penned this 
tribute to President Harper’s memory: 


“Dr. Harper’s personality was so unique, and yet so many- 
sided, that even those who did not intimately know him may pos- 
sibly add some thread of appreciation to the fabric of his fame. 
With my first acquaintance with him, twenty years ago, he seemed 
to me compact of vitality, capable of endless endurance, and de- 
termined to win whatever battle he might engage in. Industry 
never went farther, nor economy of time. He believed in well 
stoking the engine and then running at full speed. He accom- 
plished more before most people were up in the morning than 
these same people did through all their day. 

“He was a born propagandist. His love for learning was not 
the love of a recluse. He learned in order to teach others; indeed, 
he never learned anything himself that he did not immediately set 
about forming a class in that particular subject. Not only the 
subject matter interested him, but the method of imparting it. 
Pedagogics were natural to him. How to get the most out of a 
teacher and out of an hour were vital problems to him. And this 
pedagogic instinct qualified him to launch a new university upon 
uncharted seas and with new methods of navigation. 

“I never knew him to cherish or to express animosity toward 
those who had said hard things about him. He took it for granted 
that they would come around right in due time. When I saw 
him two weeks before he died, “he told me that he had some 
courage yet. He had been reading the Minor Prophets, and had 
got an outlook into another world, where he hoped there was work 
for him, if no work was left for him here. I am sure that in more 
ways than one his work will follow him, and I am also sure that 
a million dollars cannot be better spent than in erecting in the 
center of the great University a great memorial library to Presi- 
dent Harper.” ? 

2The Biblical World, XXVII, 1906, 235f. 
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Meanwhile Thomas Wakefield Goodspeed of Chicago from April, 
1886 on, was in correspondence with John D. Rockefeller in an attempt 
to enlist his sympathy toward the promotion of Baptist education in 
the Middle West with emphasis upon the advantages of Chicago. 

With both President Strong and Dr. Goodspeed soliciting his aid 
and presenting very conflicting arguments, Mr. Rockefeller became 
quite perplexed as to the proper mode of procedure. How he was 
turned from the Baptist Super-University plan to a Baptist college 
at Chicago and finally to the University of Chicago may now be briefly 
told. 


I 


It was in April of 1886 that Mr. Goodspeed of Chicago wrote to Mr. 
Rockefeller of New York concerning the approaching discontinuation 
of the old University of Chicago, Professor Harper’s call to a pro- 
fessorship in Yale, and the desirability of establishing a new University 
of Chicago. 

On January 7, 1887, Mr. Goodspeed actually solicited Mr. Rocke- 
feller for a gift of one hundred thousand dollars for the founding of 
this new university. Dr. Harper a few days later likewise urged the 
claims of Chicago. 

On February 14, 1887, Mr. Rockefeller sent these two letters to 
President Strong for an inter nos reaction. Dr. Strong in reply em- 
phasized that New York City was “the great strategic point for us 
Baptists to capture and master.” Nevertheless he endorsed the invest- 
ment of a hundred thousand dollars in the Chicago plan. President 
Strong was obviously thinking in terms of a Baptist college for Chicago 
and a Baptist super-graduate-university for New York City. 

On February 19, 1887, Mr. Rockefeller in a letter to Dr. Strong 
expressed his interest in the New York plan, observing also that he 
would not be willing “to assume much more than my own part of the 
burden.” 

In May, 1887, at Minneapolis, Dr. Henry L. Morehouse of the 
American Baptist Home Mission Society proposed the organization of 
a general Baptist Educational Society to promote the sadly neglected 
and conflicting Baptist educational interests. 

On the invitation of Mr. Rockefeller, President Strong toured Europe 
with him, summer of 1887, undoubtedly presenting his plan for a 
graduate Baptist university in New York City over and over again. 
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But he was far from successful, since Mr. Rockefeller wrote to him 
on November 30, 1887: 


“For all these reasons I ‘haye decided to indefinitely postpone 
the question of the university or theological seminary in New 
York.” 


Dr. Strong had also told Professor William Rainey Harper about 
his proposed New York institution and had highly recommended the 
young Hebrew scholar to Mr. Rockefeller. Dr. Harper immediately 
made a profound impression upon Mr. Rockefeller. 

Meanwhile the Baptist college at Chicago proposal was still being 
urged upon Mr. Rockefeller, who in June, 1888, wrote: 


“T am obliged to write Dr. Henson I cannot say anything now 
in reference to the proposed University of Chicago.” 


Thus, Mr. Rockefeller seemed to be postponing his support of both 
the New York plan and the Chicago proposal.* 

But on May 16, 1888, the American Baptist Education Society was 
organized, and thus Mr. Rockefeller was able finally to escape from 
his dilemma. On March 20, a call had been issued for an Educational 
Convention at Washington on the following May 16. On Wednesday, 
May 16, 1888, this convention was actually held there in the Calvary 
Baptist Church. The meeting had been well advertised in the denomi- 
national press. Thirty-six states and territories were represented by 
427 persons. Baptists from both the South and the North were there. 
Delegates from Chicago ably assisted by Henry L. Morehouse, by 
Francis Wayland of New Haven, and by Jesse B. Thomas of Massa- 
chusetts urged the immediate organization of an education society; 
delegates from New York headed by President Strong of Rochester 
and Edward Bright of The Examiner advocated postponement of such 
action. By a vote of 188 to 34, Chicago won over New York. A 
Board of thirty-six members was chosen but Dr. Strong was conspicu- 
ous by his absence. The president of the newly organized American 
Baptist Education Society was the Honorable Francis Wayland of 
Connecticut and its corresponding secretary was Frederick T. Gates. 

Mr. Gates was a graduate of both the University of Rochester, ’77, 
and the Rochester Theological Seminary, ’80. He had been a student 
of President Strong. After serving as pastor of the Central Baptist 


3T. W. Goodspeed, William Rainey Harper, Chicago, 1928, pp. 81 ff. 
4 Goodspeed, History of the U. C. Chapter I. 
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Church of Minneapolis, he became exceedingly influential in settling 
the Baptist educational problem, and thereupon the intimate financial 
and philanthropic adviser of John D. Rockefeller. 

As soon as the American Baptist Education Society got under way, 
Mr. Rockefeller’s interest in the Chicago plan seems to have revived. 
Early in October, Dr. Harper could communicate the welcome infor- 
mation to Dr. Goodspeed. 

Secretary Gates during the summer of 1888 made a very thorough 
survey of the total American Baptist educational situation and reached 
the conclusion that the next forward step should be the building of a 
Baptist college at Chicago. He presented his convictions and conclu- 
sions to the Baptist ministers of Chicago on October 15, 1888. Dr. 
Goodspeed and Dr. Harper revised this statement and sent it on to Mr. 
Rockefeller. 

Meanwhile President Strong decided to bring his plan for a Baptist 
Super-University to be located in New York City before the Baptists 
of the United States, and also to define the objectives of the newly 
organized American Baptist Education Society. Hence, he preached 
his famous sermon on The Church and the University® before the Ohio 
Baptist Education Society at its annual meeting in Cleveland, Ohio, 
October 23, 1888, stating that “Jesus Christ is the multiplication table. 
I would make the very motto of the new university: Christo Deo Sal- 
vatori.” 7 

Dr. Strong’s sermon next dwells upon the educational task of the 
Baptists of the United States: 


“T have tried thus far to show that the obligation to bear wit- 
ness to Christ and his truth implies the duty of the Christian church 
to provide University education. I have said nothing hitherto 
about Baptists. But Baptists are certainly a part of the universal 
church, and this duty rests upon them as well as upon other bodies 
of Christians. This, however, does not completely state the case. 
I wish to go further and to make a second application of the _ 
Scripture doctrine. It is this: The Baptist denomination is pe- 
culiarly bound to give its witness to Christ’s truth by the estab- 
lishment of a University where the whole truth shall be taught. 
We profess as Baptist churches to be founded upon the New Tes- 
tament and the New Testament alone. We ascribe no authority 


5 Goodspeed, of. cit., 45. 

6A. H. Strong, A Detailed Argument and Plan, Rochester, 1889. Copy in The 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School Library. 

7 Strong, op. cit., 3ff. 
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to tradition or to ecclesiastical legislationn—one is our Lawgiver, 
even Christ. Alone, as we think, among all evangelical bodies, 
we require a ‘Thus saith the Lord’ as warrant for church doctrine 
and practice. We know whom we have believed, and we believe 
that we have the faith once for all delivered to the saints. It isa 
sacred deposit, and we are stewards of it. We are bound to give it 
to others. We are bound not to leave the work of teaching Christ’s 
truth to others, whom we believe to have a less perfect understand- 
ing of that truth than we. A very large proportion of our mem- 
bership is in the South and in the West; there is a frightful mass 
of illiteracy. 


“With a University properly located and properly equipped, we 
might reasonably hope within a few years to give instruction to 
at least a thousand students.” 8 

The Baptist Super-University plan consisting of a graduate uni- 
versity in New York City and a Baptist college and three academies 
for each populous state was now before the Baptist public for consid- 
eration. 

At Washington, on December 3, 1888, occurred the first meeting of 
the Executive Board of the American Baptist Education Society. It 
reached a momentous decision, and by unanimous vote, namely, to pro- 
ceed with the plan of establishing a Baptist college in Chicago. 


16 


Dr. Harper communicated this decision of the Executive Board to 
Mr. Rockefeller and later introduced Mr. Gates to the New York 
philanthropist. A conference of leading Baptist educators was pro- 
posed to consider just what might be attempted in Chicago. In Febru- 
ary of 1889, Mr. Rockefeller contributed $100,000 toward the educa- 
tional work of the American Baptist Education Society. 

It was high time for President Strong to act. He did so by publish- 
ing fifty copies of the Cleveland sermon and 4 Detailed Argument and 
Plan. These fifty copies were circulated among leading Baptist educa- 
tors, ministers, and layman, the copies being returned to the author 
and sent out again. 

President Strong defined his university as a graduate school designed 
exclusively for advanced and professional instruction. The prerequi- 
site for admission was the bachelor’s degree. It was to be a research in- 
stitution, no preparatory studies of any kind being taught. Theology, 


8 [bid., 208. 
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philosophy and the arts, law and medicine were to be the areas of inves- 
tigation. The institution would be well equipped with libraries and 
museums. It would be “loyal to Christ and his church both negative- 
ly and patiently.” Everything non-Christian was to be excluded. 

The plan also contemplated a vast fellowship and scholarship system. 
The school was to be co-educational and open to all denominations. 
No infidel teachers could be called to its chairs. Lectures, recitations, 
and examinations formed the method of instruction. The president’s 
salary was to be at least $7,000; the dean’s $6,000; the librarian’s 
$6,000 ; the superintendent of missions,’ $6,000; the professors’, $5,000; 
the associate-professors’, $4,000; the assistant-professors’, $3,000; the 
instructors’, $1,500. 

The faculty of the theological section was put at thirteen with total 
annual salary of $45,000. Six were to instruct in philosophy and the 
arts at $22,500. “There is not now any medical college in this country 
where Christian and evangelical faith is required as a qualification for 
holding positions of instruction. The result is that half of the physi- 
cians of the country are sceptics. .’ The department of law 
was to have six professors and six lecturers. The library was to cost 
two million. Five million dollars were necessary to start the university 
and the ultimate cost was set at $20,000,000.° 

Dr. Strong’s main point was that this Baptist Super-University was 
to be the gift of one man. That man, one might guess, was John D. 
Rockefeller. 

Dr. Strong had very definite ideas regarding the qualifications requi- 
site to fit a man for the position of president of such an institution: 


“Every University should have for its President a regularly 
ordained and educated minister of the gospel,—for the reason that 
only the ordained minister can be trusted to comprehend the Chris- 
tian character and aim of such an institution, in such a way as 
properly to administer it. The President of the University should 
also be a man who has studied deeply and has taught extensively 
both intellectual and moral science,—for the reason that only such 
acquaintance with intellectual and moral science will enable him 
properly to estimate the qualifications of his subordinate teachers, 
and to protect the institution from the inroads of unbelief. 

“No man who does not possess the fullest confidence of the de- 
nomination, both as to this doctrinal soundness and as to the spirit- 
uality of religious life, is fitted to take charge of such an institu- 


9 [bid., 71ff. 
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tion and properly to wield the enormous influences which its 
President must exert upon the body of young men within its walls 
and upon the denomination without. It should be remembered 
that although the President~ should be a man versed in both 
Theology and Philosophy, he could be expected only at the time 
of the University’s small beginnings to do the work of actual 
instruction. As the institution enlarged, the duty of administra- 
tion would necessarily absorb all his time and strength, and he 
would be compelled to resign the work of teaching to others.” 1° 


Concerning his own qualifications to head the proposed Baptist 
graduate-school, Dr. Strong remarks that God had raised him up to 
propose and advocate the establishment of a Christian University in the 
City of New York. Yet although he had worked out the plan, it was 
not necessary to its success that he should be its president or that 
the Rochester Theological Seminary be moved to New York City. 


The arguments against locating the proposed university at Wash- 
ington are dealt with at length: 


“The Washington plan contemplates pressing into the service 
of the University, as instructors, lecturers, or professors, the large 
corps of scientific men in the employ of the United States Govern- 
ment. This would be inconsistent with the idea of a University 
which makes Christian faith and life an essential qualification 
for teaching. A Christian University of the sort we propose 
should not depend upon non-Christian or anti-Christian men for 
its instruction. $15,000,000 of secularism, infidelity, color-preju- 
dice and political intrigue, would swamp any single million of 
intelligence and religion we could put in. 

“The argument for Washington, based upon the extent of the 
Government libraries, museums, and collections of various kinds, 
should not have too great weight assigned to it. No University 
can afford to depend exclusively or mainly upon helps of this kind 
over which it has no control. Though it makes occasional use of 
such facilities belonging to others, its main work must be provided 
for within its own borders. The Library of Congress could not 
take the place of its own Library, nor would the Smithsonian col- 
lections obviate the necessity of gathering collections of its own. 
It cannot be doubted, moreover, that the New York Museums of 
Natural History and of Art will in time furnish outside helps 
equal to those of Washington. 

“The fact that the Roman Catholics put their University in 
Washington should not lead us to follow their example. Their 


10 Thid., 87. 
11 [bid., 88. 
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object is not so much to secure the best location for conducting 
an educational work as it is to influence the various branches of 
our Government. A democratic denomination like the Baptist 
will do better by letting legislation take care of itself, while it 
spends its energies in educating the people from whom the legis- 
lators come. Roman Catholics, moreover, like Episcopalians and 
Presbyterians, have great educational institutions already in New 
York, and exert a controlling influence there. They can better 
afford to put their University elsewhere, than can the Baptists, 
who in New York are so exceedingly weak.” 


The President of the Rochester Theological Seminary was now op- 
posed to the location of either a Baptist college or a Baptist University 
in Chicago: 


“Chicago is too large for a College, and not large enough for 
a University. No college should ever be located in a great city. 
The temptations and diversions of a large city are too great for 
any but mature men. There ought to be a Baptist College for the 
West, but it ought to be located, not in Chicago, but at Morgan 
Park. The one University belonging to Baptists should not be lo- 
cated in a city so small as Chicago, if a larger city can be found. 
The very greatness of a place, which makes it an unfit location 
for a College, makes it the very spot for a University. Since 
New York is the commercial, political, and literary centre of the 
country, as well as the greatest aggregation of population within 
city limits, it is the proper place to found the University. 

“What the South and the West most need is good Academies 
and Colleges. Only in the East is there the basis of lower educa- 
tion upon which a University must rest. Our [Baptist] culture 
at the East is low enough, and the University is needed to bring it 
up, but to put it in Chicago would be only the next thing to putting 
it in the Fiji Islands. The establishment of a mongrel institution in 
Chicago,—neither fish, flesh, nor fowl, neither University, College 
nor Academy,—would not create even a ripple in the educational 
sea. It would add no new idea to our system. America has al- 
ready enough small Colleges to stock the world. To add a new 
institution of the old sort to the present number is simply to repeat 
the follies of the past. We have had enough of building churches 
on the back streets, and colleges in country towns. The result of 
such a policy is that the next generation is compelled to begin all 
over again. To establish a University in Chicago, will simply lay 
upon the next generation the necessity of establishing another in 
New York, and at much greater disadvantage.” 8 


32 [bid., 84f. 
13 [bid., 79, 81. 
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If the new Baptist institution could not be located in either Washing- 
ton or in Chicago, New York was the only proper city for its housing. 
Lest the Baptist constituency fail to appreciate the advantages of 
New York City, the author of the plan pointed out: 


“The city carries the country with it. The great commercial 
centre is best adapted to be an educational and moral centre. The 
smaller cities follow the larger, New York determines the destiny 
of the nation. To carry Paris has always been to carry France, 
and to a large extent the same rule works in America. 

“The great centres of the world’s exchanges have been his- 
torically the great centres of religious influence. Hence Paul 
taught in Antioch, Corinth and Rome. Hence Venice, Amsterdam 
and London have in turn led the world’s thought. The English 
language, liberty and civilization have gone out from London with 
the world’s commerce. 

“New York, in the judgment of the best informed, is destined 
at no distant day to be the centre of the world’s exchanges. This 
will make New York the centre of evangelizing influences, and 
will make American education and religion a moulding power for 
the whole race. 

“Here in New York then, in the centre of the world’s life, com- 
merce, and thought, is to be found the place where a true Uni- 
versity can do the greatest work. 

“To leave behind us New York City, with a population already 
greater than any but the very greatest of our States, and probably 
destined to be the greatest city of the world, yet without a single 
Baptist educational institution up to this time in it, and therefore 
far more destitute than either Washington or Chicago, is to give 
up the key to the situation. To abandon New York, while we put 
our University in Washington, is to surrender the greatest strategic 
point for another of far inferior value. In our Civil War it would 
have been of little use to intrench ourselves at Washington, after 
we had lost the battle at Gettysburg. New York is the one city 
whose greatness is so universally acknowledged that it provokes 
no jealousies, but is a matter of national pride and congratulation. 
Washington may almost any day cease to be the seat of govern- 
ment, and a large part of the money spent there may in this way 
be lost. Even if the Capital is not removed to the West, Wash- 
ington has before it no such prospect of growth as has New York. 
New York is sure to be the place of commanding influence through 
all the future. Money spent there not only cannot be lost, but will 
bring continually increasing returns. We have now our one op- 
portunity to redeem New York and to control the country. New 
York must not sell its birthright to others. The statue of lost 
Strassburg, laden with funeral wreaths, in the Place de la Concorde 
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of Paris, should not be the symbol of New York, given over to 
anti-Baptist influences.” 14 


President Strong was greatly encouraged in his battle for New York 
City, since the great majority of leading Baptists who replied to his 
monograph agreed with him. Two of those replies deserve quotation. 
One was from J. H. Deane of New York City: 


“T believe in your scheme heartily. I know of nothing more 
calculated to lift up and set on high, Christ and his Kingdom 
. and there can be nothing greater conceived than the suc- 
cessful operation of such a work to carry down through all time 
the name of the man or men who originate and secure it for their 
denomination. . . . I do not believe in the multiplicity of small 
institutions. Many of these represent mere schisms, the product 
of quarrels and jealousies. Two Universities in the State of New 
York are two absurdities. Two seminaries, practically in the 
woods, where men are educated like the monks of old, with little 
of mankind to rub against, and their experiences confined to their 
books, are more unfitted, than prepared, to teach men. . . . I 
know that some of the broadest minds in this city are advocating 
the holding of the World’s Fair, simply with the determination 
that out of it shall come a great University to be established in 
New York for all time. If this great work is to be done, it should 
be done soon, or at least the determination to do it should be made 
manifest. . . . The Bloomingdale Asylum grounds can be 
purchased for about $3,000,000 on easy terms. They comprise, 
including unopened streets, about 35 acres. A great many of the 
buildings are solid and substantial, and could be adapted, by an 
expenditure of $100,000 to the first structures of a great educa- 
tional institution. . . . If purchased now, they could be leased 
for four years to the World’s Fair Committee, at four to five per 
cent on value and taxes, thus costing nothing until the educational 
part of the work has been developed. Any party purchasing this 
tract would find that the land of the whole tract would increase 
at least a third in value by reason of the improvements stimulated 
in the vicinity by the proximity of the Exhibition, so that at the 
end of four years the party purchasing would find that land suff- 
cient for the University could be cut out of the original tract and 
would practically cost him nothing.” ¥® 


A second reply deserving quotation came from no other than Fred- 
erick T. Gates, the corresponding secretary of the American Baptist 
Education Society : 


14 Thid., 45f., 47, 78f., 80, 85. 
15 [bid., copy 50. 
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“When your letter arrived I had just completed a letter to you 
in which I said that my main objection to your plan (viz.: that 
it would interfere with the work of developing facilities for the 
lower education) had been for some time breaking up. I find, or 
think I find, that the amount of funds which for some time to 
come we can wisely and safely bestow on our Colleges and 
Academies is comparatively limited. I find myself therefore turn- 
ing with more hospitality to your plan of a great University in New 
York. I am not yet ready to take a public position favoring it. 
I think nothing will be lost and much gained, by my remaining 
silent for the immediate present, even if I were prepared to speak. 

Let me say that, if I am more open to your plans than for 
some months past, it is not because of any personal considerations 
whatever, nor because the Chicago matter has been played through 
to the end, but because I see a short limit to wise appropriations 
for many years to come.” 16 


If Mr. Gates was becoming a convert to the university instead of 
the college plan, Dr. Strong might still hope to succeed. 

But in April, 1889, leading Baptist educators met “in an all-day 
session in the city of New York and worked out a clear, well-reasoned, 
moderate and sensible plan” in favor of Chicago. 

Mr. Rockefeller had the Strong plan and this plan before him and 
decided in favor of Chicago. 

In May, 1889, Mr. Gates had two interviews with Mr. Rockefeller 
at his home in New York City. At the second, they “stepped out on 
the street and walked to and fro on the sidewalk in front of his house, 
No. 4 West Fifty-fourth Street,” debating the amount Mr. Rockefeller 
should contribute to the first million for Chicago. He finally consented 
to a gift of $600,000 provided the remaining $400,000 should be raised 
within a year.!” 

Mr. Gates now journeyed to Boston where the American Baptist Edu- 
cation Society was to meet on May 18th. In Tremont Temple, some 
eight addresses were delivered regarding the esetablishment of a Bap- 
tist College at Chicago. Dr. Strong was one of the speakers. He had 
opposed the organization of the American Baptist Education Society in 
1888, he admitted, but God had reversed his opinion. He still believed 
that education begins at the top and therefore favored a university first 
and only then a college. Yet he bestowed his blessing upon a good 
college at Chicago. It could now be voted unanimously to establish 


16 Jbid., copy 50. 
17 Goodspeed, A History, etc., 9. 
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a Baptist college at Chicago. The announcement of the Rockefeller 
gift brought rounds of applause and the singing of the doxology.8 


1k 


On May 27, 1890, at the meeting of the American Baptist Educa- 
tion Society in Chicago, pledges amounting to $549,000 could be report- 
ed. Hence, Mr. Rockefeller’s gift of $600,000 was assured, and the 
hope of a Baptist college in Chicago was about to be realized. The report 
of the Executive Board to the American Baptist Education Society 
concluded with these words: 


“In founding the new institution the Board had three objects 
in view as to its character and conduct. These objects have been 
constantly before the minds of its secretaries, have been everywhere 
presented by them in the same terms, and are perfectly under- 
stood by all the subscribers to the fund. 

“The new University is to be a Christian institution. It is to 
be forever under the auspices of the Baptist denomination. It is 
to be conducted in a spirit of the widest liberality, seeking thus to 
deserve the sympathy and co-operation of all public-spirited men, 
and inviting to its halls the largest possible number of students. 
from every class of the community that it may give to them a true 
Christian culture.” !® 


On July 9, 1890, the first meeting of the trustees of the new school 
was held. On September 8, the original University of Chicago became 
The Old University. On September 10, the University of Chicago was: 
incorporated and on September 18, William Rainey Harper was elected 
to its presidency. In December of 1888, an attack had been made upon 
Dr. Harper’s orthodoxy. Yale was offering significant inducements 
to him to remain. Dr. Harper was thinking in terms of a large uni- 
versity, not of a college for Chicago. So he hesitated about accepting 
the presidency of the new school. But Mr. Rockefeller’s new, uncon- 
ditional million dollar gift and the assurance of leading Baptists of 
their faith in him caused Dr. Harper to overcome his hesitation as to 
“whether he would be regarded as sufficiently orthodox to occupy the 
presidency of the leading University of his denomination.” Hence, on 


18 American Baptist Year Book, 1890, 31. 

19 Goodspeed, op. cit., 91. For the complete statement by F. T. Gates made 
July 9, 1890, see pp. 474 to 483. Resolution 8 provided that the president and 
two-thirds of board of trustees shall always be members of Baptist churches, 
which has since been modified. 
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February 16, 1891, Dr. Harper accepted the proffer of the presidency 
and entered upon the work of the position on July 1 of that year.*° 

Early in May, 1891, President Harper addressed the annual meeting 
of the American Baptist Education Society at Birmingham, Alabama, 
upon Some Features of an Ideal University in which he referred to the 
University of Chicago as a “University of American Baptists, founded 
by their national society, established by funds contributed from every 
state, to be controlled by them, to do work for them.” #4 

Such a university should be located in a city, be coeducational, con- 
tinuously in use with terms of six weeks, with a major-minor arrange- 
ment of courses, comprehensive in outlook and work, with affiliated 
academies and colleges, extension courses, four general colleges, resi- 
dence and non-residence courses, with quite an array of publications 
(bulletins, catalogs, special papers, journals, books, etc.). 

As to internal features, the University should enjoy unity, flexibility, 
breadth, scholarship, research, practical spirit, parental spirit, denomina- 
tional control. The president of the University and two-thirds of its 
trustees should be Baptists. There would be a Baptist Divinity School. 
But in all other departments, there should be no such thing as a denom- 
inational spirit in instruction: 


“Tn all and above all and under all, the University of Chicago 
whatever else it may be, by the grace of God shall be Christian in 
tone, in influence, and in work. The provisions of its charter, and 
the close connection of a theological department, are pledges to you 
that this shall always remain true.” %? 


By the summer of 1891, President Strong knew not only that there 
would be a Baptist college in Chicago but a Baptist University as well 
and that his dream of a Baptist Super-University in New York City 
could never be realized. 

At the annual meeting of the American Baptist Education Society, 
Philadelphia, May 28, 1892, Mr. Gates reported, as follows: 


“The question of the place which the University of Chicago is . 


to occupy in our system of education has naturally received the 
thoughtful attention of our Board. The University was founded 
by the Education Society acting as the executive agent of the de- 
nomination. We limited our agency to laying the foundation of 


20 Tbid., 129, 
21 American Baptist Year Book, 1892, 21. 
22 Report of Executive Board, Am. Bapt. Ed. Society, 1891, 60. 
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a strong College, with a charter granting University powers. We 
then cut the legal nexus which united the Society and its child, 
and placed the young institution under the fostering care chiefly 
of brethren and friends closely connected with the Society, and 
intimate with all its counsels. The institution has developed with 
unprecedented rapidity; and with this development ‘has come an 
enlargement of plan, and not an enlargement only, but a change 
in the essential idea of the institution, The College which we 
created as the nucleus of the institution is no longer its nucleus, 
but an appendage. University as distinguished from College work, 
graduate as distinguished from undergraduate instruction, along 
with investigation on the outer limits of knowledge, is now the 
essential idea of the institution. For College or undergraduate 
work the endowment remains where we left it, at $600,000. Avail- 
able for University work, on the other hand, are the Seminary 
funds, amounting to $400,000, the Ogden designation expected 
to yield at least $300,000, and the later gifts of Mr. Rockefeller, 
amounting to $2,000,000. The teachers of wide celebrity thus far 
chosen are to fill University, not College chairs of instruction. 
Contributions have been, and, as we suppose, will continue to be 
directed by the management to the University rather than to the 
College. The College has become subordinate and incidental to 
the main purpose of the institution. In the purpose of the man- 
agement the graduate instruction will be made so attractive as to 
invite College graduates from every part of the country in gener- 
ous numbers. 

“The bold suggestion that Baptists of this generation should 
found a costly graduate school, supplying the ablest and most ex- 
tensive instruction, was first made by President Strong, of Roch- 
ester Theological Seminary; and by him, by Professor Harper, 
and by others has been urged with great variety and cogency of 
argument as our most immediate and our greatest educational 
need.*8 

“Chicago was ultimately chosen as the location of the institution 
in connection with our College there, not indeed without dissent 
on the part of some considerate minds, yet deliberately and in- 
telligently on the part of those immediately most responsible, in 
view of a great variety of powerful considerations—considerations 
having to do with prospective financial support, with the present 
distribution and supply of graduate instruction, with the future 
development of our country and the permanent distribution of the 


23 Repeated in 1893 at Nashville. In 1814 at Philadelphia, Richard Furman, Sr., 
proposed a central Baptist theological institution to be located at Washington 
to which colleges in the various states should be feeders. Luther Rice, thereupon, 
rashly developed the suggestion into the tragedy which was Columbian College; 
see H. A. Tupper, ed., Two Centuries of the First Baptist Church of South Caro- 
lina (Baltimore, 1889), pp. 150f., 216ff. 
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bulk of its people, with the area and pre-eminence of educational 
influence desired for the proposed graduate school, with the num- 
ber, the distribution and character of our other institutions of 
learning, with the fact that, while institutions similar to this may 
be developed elsewhere by Baptists we can as yet be certain of 
but one. 

“The fact that the institution at Chicago is to be essentially a 
University, and not, like Yale, Harvard, Princeton and all the 
western institutions, essentially a College, affords relief from the 
apprehension that our new school will injuriously affect our Col- 
leges. 2 ** 


President Strong was present at this meeting of the American Bap- 
tist Education Society in Philadelphia and rose to congratulate it upon 
the achievements of the quadrennium, pointing out that the University 
of Chicago already had a larger amount of property and endowments 
than all the Baptist colleges and theological seminaries together had 
two decades earlier. He rejoiced that Baptists were at last to have 
a university. In 1899, the American Baptist Education Society elected 
Dr. Strong to its presidency, but this was no compensation for what 
may have been the greatest disappointment of his life. 


24 Extract from the report of the Executive Board of the American Baptist 
Education Society, Philadelphia, May 28, 1892—Italics mine. 
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EarLe BENNETT Cross 


HERE is a noticeable trend toward preaching from the Bible in 

the pulpit utterances of the average minister. Even the metropo- 
litans who feel the urge of dealing with national and international 
affairs and must keep their eyes on the radio clock, might do worse 
than to follow this trend. The Bible contains the work of some of 
the world’s greatest genius. Its contents are a challenge even to the 
modern conscience. When the truth is couched in settings which are 
colorful and apt, as it is in so much of the Scripture, the attention of 
the listener is aroused at the very outset of the discourse. The man 
in the pews has at hand the passage in the Bible when he returns to his 
easy chair, and he can refresh his mind on the message which he has 
heard. The minister who presents the setting and other aids to the 
appreciation of the outstanding passages of the Bible, is rendering 
the layman a great service, if he does no more. There is a keen interest 
on the part of thousands which can be satisfied only through a minis- 
try which aids the layman to understand the background and color of 
great Scripture. 

We have been asked to bring forth some things new and old from 
the treasure of the book of Psalms. We have chosen four of these 
which may not be as familiar to the general reader as many others. 
Two of these psalms were brought out from semi-obscurity to our at- 
tention by Dr. A. F. Groesbeck who has spent a lifetime as a mission- 
ary in China and Siam. It gives great pleasure to his friend of younger 
years to pass along to other friends the insight born of a long life’s 
experience. The first of these little psalms is numbered 123 in the 
psalter. It might well bear the title “The Slaves’ Hymn.” 


I lift my eyes to Thee, 
Who dwellest in heaven. 
Behold, as the eyes of slaves 
Watch the master’s hand, 
As the eyes of a maid 
Watch her mistress’ hand, 
So our eyes watch the Lord, our God, 
Till He favors us. 
Show us favor, O God, show us favor, 
For we are sated with shame. 
Our soul is ever sated 
With the scorn of idlers, 
The sneers of the proud. 
135 
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A servant who knows his business is a joy to the master. A good 
servant does not need orders; he fulfils them before they are given. 
The glass at the guest’s place is emptied but to be filled immediately. 
A glance of the master’s eye brings a change of plates. The proce- 
dures of the ménage are so well mastered and understood by the good 
servant that a lifted brow is sufficient guidance. The proper fulfilment 
of the household duties is the chief satisfaction and pride of the good 
servant. He maintains, he glories in, the homeliness of the master’s 
house. This all and more provides the satisfying picture of the good 
servant of the Lord. His every thought and study is to understand 
and carry out the will of the master. 

No greater shame comes to the servant than that which flows from 
the master’s disapproval. The favor of the mistress is the delight of 
the maid’s heart. The good master or mistress understands this, and 
takes occasion to commend the servant. Whether the master does this 
or not, being busied with the larger things of this mundane business, the 
good servant knows that blessing is intended in the silence. Reproof 
is certain to break the silence, if need be. The servant’s eager desire 
and constant diligence grows out of his participation in the task of 
the master and in the affairs of the household. He counts them his 
own affairs. 

A constant shame and derision is, however, too often the portion of 
the servant and the slave. He is regarded as a menial and his position 
in life is humiliating. Idlers ever deride his labors as drudgery, and 
cast aspersions upon his bondage. The proud despise the servant. 
Even those who care least to dispense with the services of slaves, even 
they are often the most ready to draw lines of superiority between 
themselves and the “lower classes.’’ In the kindness and favor of the 
master lies the servant’s power against the obloquy of outsiders. If 
the master be truly great and honored by the world, then does the 
servant or slave feel a share in that esteem. In any case his personal 
attachment to the master and his love for him is the sure panacea 
for the hurt of the world’s derision. This is a parable of those who 
serve God in a world which is largely believing, but dreadfully un- 
believing as well. 


The psalm numbered 131 in the psalter also comes to our attention. 
We may title it “The Psalm of the Weaned Child.” 
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O Lord, my mind is humble, 
My eyes downcast! 
I avoid too lofty paths, 
Inscrutable mysteries ! 
I have surely stilled and hushed my soul 
Like a weaned child with its mother! 
Like a weaned child is my soul within me! 
Let Israel put faith in the Lord 
Both now and forever. 


This is a vignette of the experience of a man of spiritual nature 
in a world of infinite mystery. The former psalm was concerned with 
the scorn which falls on a man of faith in his servile devotion to the 
unseen God. This psalm is the figure of the man of faith in a world 
too grand for finite comprehension. In such a world he must live 
and work; nevertheless he can hardly feel that he has grown to full 
maturity and comprehension. Like a weaned child he must still rely 
upon, and put faith in, his Mother. The lines of Tagore in a poem 
in Gitanjali come to memory in connection with this thought. 


When in the morning I looked upon the light I felt in a moment 
that I was no stranger in this world, that the inscrutable without 
name and form had taken me in its arms in the form of my 


own mother. 
(Gitanjali, 95.) 


The metaphor is the same as that of the psalm although the point 
of vision is different. In the heart of mystics such words as these 
will find response. For men of faith there is strength and encourage- 
ment in the metaphor of the weaned child parted from, and yet de- 
pendent upon, his Mother. 

The progress of science and mechanics has tended to a self-sufficient 
attitude on the part of some moderns. On the other hand, the reaches 
of the universe which man can never hope to control must leave the 
mind and spirit in a humble mood. The unfathomed mysteries of the 
most familiar functions and factors of our human life are cause for 
reverence and awe. The age-long processes of which a single genera- 
tion can but see the fringe, are a warning against over-weening pride. 
Man is thrown back upon faith in God! The wise man deepens his 
faith in God in proportion with his own sense of limitation. 

Many have taken the first lines of this psalm to be a warning 
against probing into Nature,—as a rune against peering into mysteries 
which are forbidden. This is a possible interpretation. The average 
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human being of this, or of any, age can but be awed by the infinite 
mystery. On the other hand, the message of the psalm is shaped for 
this average man and not for the few who probe mysteries with tele- 
scope, microscope, and cyclotron. The liturgist would have this aver- 
age man feel faith in the presence of the mysteries which he cannot 
hope to solve. This should not prevent the skilled investigator as well 
from display of faith in the presence of the same mysteries which 
he does hope to solve. Instead of feeling baffled and overcome by a 
sense of defeat because he cannot understand his universe, let every 
man like a weaned child confess his need of the Mother’s arms. 

God does not intend to carry us all the journey through. Faith does 
not imply such a thing. We are set upon our own feet in a life which 
we must live for ourselves. We make, or we break. We learn to 
walk by walking, and by tumbling, and by being bruised. We run 
ourselves out of breath. We make ourselves sick by foolishness. At 
length we win our way out of childhood into manhood and woman- 
hood; or we settle down in lethargy of childishness with nothing to 
show for our efforts. This is held in the metaphor of the psalm. 
The weaned child comes back to its mother. Man is neither a babe 
in arms, nor matured. God leaves us to make our own way, does 
not shield us from all the ills to which flesh is heir. For the under- 
standing heart, for the heart of faith, God is a very present help like 
a loving Mother. 

Furthermore, as human beings we are rebuked in this psalm for our 
pride. We claim again and again that we have won our way to mastery 
over nature. We are really but riding surf-boards of the waves. We 
cannot make waves on which to ride. This is not mastery; it is but 
fitting our action to greater powers. Even he who throws the lever 
of his machine to hurl lightnings across the prepared spaces of his 
laboratory is deceiving himself if he claims mastery of the lightning. 
Nature follows its own laws with certainty; but man did not make 
not does he control those laws. For all his knowledge and art man 
is but a child in this world. He can ill afford to stifle the instinct 
which prompts him to sense the presence of a great Mother. We 
come to the more familiar metaphor when we say that the love of a 
heavenly Father is the ultimate satisfaction of man. Alfred Noyes 
has written in “The Creation” as the consummation of God’s creative 
acts the making of man who is still but childlike in the midst of the 
universe. 
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“T have thought of a little child 
“That I will have there to embark 
“On small adventures in the wild 
“And front slight perils in the dark; 
“And I will hide from him, and lure 
“His laughing eyes with suns and moons 
“And rainbows that shall not endure; 
“And when he is weary sing him drowsy tunes.” 


His angels fell before Him weeping, 
“Enough! Tempt not the gates of hell!’ 
He said, “His soul is in his keeping 
“That we may love each other well! 
“And lest the dark too much affright him 
“T will strew countless little stars 
“Across his childish skies to light him 
“That he may wage in peace his mimic wars; 


“And oft forget me as he plays 

“With swords and childish merchandise, 
“And with his elfin balance weighs, 

“Or with his foot-rule metes, the skies; 
“Or builds his castles by the deep, 

“Or tunnels through the rocks, and then 
“Turn to me as he falls asleep, 

“And in his dreams feel for my hand again. 


“And when he is older he shall be 
“My friend and walk here at my side; 
“Or when he wills, grow young with me, 
“And to that happy world where once we died, 
“Descending through the calm blue weather, 
“Buy life once more with our immortal breath, 
“And wander through the little fields together, 
“And taste of love and death.” 


A vigorous and colorful psalm on the theme of brotherhood is num- 
bered 133 in the psalter. 


The Psalm of Men, the Brothers. 


How good, how cheerful it is 

For brothers to dwell together ! 
Like the choicest oil upon the head, 
Coming down the beard, 

The beard of an Aaron, 

Coming down the hem of his robe; 
Like the dew of Hermon, 
Coming down on Zion’s mount! 

For therein the Lord has set 

The blessing of endless life. 
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While this psalm is written in the spirit of intertribal relations in 
Israel, there is no reason for refusing the application of its lesson to 
broader, international spheres. World brotherhood is an ideal the 
realization of which is very remoté. Nevertheless, the ideal is valid. 
Some fools must keep on cherishing it, if this world is to avoid ruin. 
The path to the “blessing of endless life” lies along the way of brother- 
hood. The Christian religion affirms this, and anything which Chris- 
tians have done and said to the contrary has been done and said» 
in a spirit which is not Christian. The long feud between Israel and 
Judah is deplored by the liturgist who declares that amity between 
the sons of God is good and cheering, that brotherhood is sacred and 
life-giving. 

The first illustration which the liturgist weaves into his poem is 
that of a priest’s consecration. Brotherhood is a consecration. It is 
not something which comes naturally to being. It does not spring 
up with the weeds of carelessness and selfishness. Brotherhood is 
born of the grace of God and a wholehearted consecration thereto. It 
transforms everyday Aaron to a priest of God. The office of a priest 
involves certain rites and procedures which are in conformity with 
the dignity and holiness of religion. Dr. Buttenwieser in his recent 
work on the Psalms would excise as interpolations these references 
to the beard and the hem of the robe. The metaphor is robbed of half 
of its significance by such arbitrary criticism. Oil dropping down over 
the head of the priest in the consecration ceremony, dripping over his 
beard, and down onto the brocaded hem of the formal robe, is not par- 
ticularly pleasant. Such disturbance of the personal sense of com- 
fort and ease is, however, not only endurable, but even inspirational, 
in view of the significance of the rite. 

The dew is another symbol of brotherliness. Later in the New 
Testament this symbol was expanded in the words of Jesus, “that ye 
may be sons of your Father who is in heaven; for he maketh his sun 
to rise on the evil and the good, and sendeth rain on the just and the 
unjust.” (Matt. 5:45.) There is in the psalm, however, no sug- 
gestion of the moral differences which separate man from man. 
The son of God who dwelt near Hermon was proud of that snow- 
capped peak. He had a brother whose heart thrilled at the mention 
of Mount Zion far to the south. Both of these sons depended upon 
the dew in a rather rainless land like Palestine as a means of carrying 
their plantings through to a harvest. There is no difference between 
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the dew which falls on Hermon and that which falls on Zion’s mount. 
The dew sifted down upon the two brothers alike. No chronological 
sequence of dew falling upon Mount Zion later than it does on Her- 
mon is intended by the poet as some interpreters have thought. Dew 
is dew whether it falls on one man’s land or on another’s. The dew 
falls from heaven as a gift of the Father above with impartial benefi- 
cence. What is there to justify enmities and hostilities between those 
on whom God looks with equal affection ? 

The final couplet of this psalm refers not to the dew alone; but also 
to the oil. It is a summary of the meaning of brotherhood. Amity 
and co-operation like that of brother with brother is the proper and 
right mode of such relationship. These qualities make for blessing 
and long life. Lack of this comity is by inference the cause of woe 
and death. Some great composer should seize upon this psalm and 
make it the vehicle for his genius. Let the art of music chant the 
consecration of brotherhood. Let it sweep out in majestic but softened 
diapason of falling dew. Let the conflicts and turbulence of the world’s 
life be resolved in a final movement which comes to a climax in grand, 
flowing, sweetly harmonious unison with a heavenly melody. The 
ancient musical setting of the psalms has been lost to us. What is 
left is but the skeleton of the words which should serve as the vehicle 
of thought to be colored by the emotional flesh of harmony. A fresh 
composition which is shaped especially to convey the spirit of the 
psalm, would doubtless prove more worth than the attempt to wed the 
ancient thought to some melody composed for other purposes. This 
may not always be the case. Some classic melodies are wholly suited 
for settings to the psalms. 

The last of the four psalms in our list is one which may be clothed 
on with a great musical composition. After a week of fellowship 
together with threescore or more ministers on a glorious hilltop in 
New Hampshire, there came to our group a final hour. The world lay 
slumbering under the September moon. The setting was perfect in 
nature and in spirit for the wedding of a psalm with a great classic 
in music. The psalm is numbered one hundred thirty-four in the 
psalter. Doubtless this is a chant for the priests who stood prayer- 
filled watch in the temple by night at time of sacred festival at Jeru- 


salem. 
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A Chant for the Change of Watches. 


(The priests who are coming on service of prayer:) 
Hark ye! Bless the Lord, 
All who serve the Lord; - 
Who stand in the house of the Lord 
By night! 


(Response by the priests who are going off service:) 
Lift your hands toward the shrine, 
And bless ye the Lord! 


(Unison by both companies with hands lifted in benediction 
over the sleeping folk in the city:) 
The Lord bless thee from Zion; 
Creator of heaven and earth! 

The atmosphere of that ancient order with its priesthood and cult 
of the shrine is not without appeal even for those who have grown 
up in communions which do not boast of priests. There is a touch 
of valid emotion in the realization that prayers are being offered on 
our account. Unfortunate he who has no one to pray for him! 
Blessed are we who support one another by prayer! Knowledge of 
the continued prayer at the shrine on the part of the multitudes of the 
laity outside the temple must have been religiously affecting. Memory 
brings something of the kind to us all in years of maturity, harking 
back to some awakening in childhood when our eyes beheld a mother’s 
face bending over us. 

When the moment is right on a moonlit night at the close of some 
term of spiritual fellowship, let the company divide itself into groups 
representing the two choirs of chanting priests. At the proper mo- 
ments these groups shall respond to the sign of the director of the 
service by reciting the words of the three portions of the psalm. At 
the piano let the skilled fingers of one whose soul is ever in tune 
with the Father interpret the moonlight in terms of that composition 
of Beethoven which we know as “The Moonlight Sonata.” The 
recital of the several portions of the psalm should be carefully spaced 
near the middle of the sonata. This wedding of psalm and music 
will give to the classic by Beethoven a new connotation. It may have 
been related to romantic love by our minds especially in youth; it will 
now reveal the cadences of other prayers. We shall find a fresh up- 
lift of spirit, a widening of our religious horizon in this apt wedding 
of the ancient script and the modern melody. The entire sonata will 
not be too long for a group which has been prepared therefor by a. 
fellowship of prayer. We know, for we have found it so. 


LIBERALISM AND THE WORLD'S CRISIS 


OrEN Hu.LinGc BAKER 


| Ey otidhac in the world today liberalism in nearly all its forms 
stands under threat. Judging from current discussion the issue 
which seems to be uppermost in many minds is “What can be done 
to save liberalism?” Approaching the problem from the standpoint 
of religion, it is relevant to change the form of the question and ask 
what liberalism must do to be saved. For obviously the present status 
of the liberal movement is not accidental, nor is it due entirely to the 
direct opposition of non-liberal forces. It must be due in part at least 
to weaknesses within liberalism itself. Moreover, from an ethical point 
of view it makes a difference whether one’s concern about the future 
of a movement arises because one’s own future is bound up in it or 
because of the actual usefulness of the movement to the world. 
Thoughtful men will always proceed upon the assumption that no 
movement is entitled to more respect than it actually earns. 

Perspective for the analysis of the problem confronting Christian 
liberals may be secured by examining it in the light of the major 
categories which man, since he began to think, has used to formulate 
the issues of life. These categories are the absolute and the relative. 
For what do these terms stand? In answer, four summary statements 
may be made. The absolute expresses the need for permanence; the 
relative affirms the fact of change. The absolute expresss the need 
for unity; the relative affirms the fact of diversity. The absolute ex- 
presses the need for authority; the relative affirms the fact of fallibility. 
The absolute expresses the need for simplicity; the relative affirms the 
fact of complexity. This is to say that in terms of human living these 
two categories represent man’s attempt to deal with need and fact. 
Where his response is dominantly on the basis of need, he becomes 
absolutist; where it is dominantly on the basis of fact, he becomes 
relativist. 

In an age of science fact holds the center of man’s interest; it is 
viewed as decisive in settling all questions. Consequently liberalism, 
following the leadership and method of science, tends to develop a 
strong bent toward the factual. But no man can worship a fact. 
Wallace Petty once called fact “a dingy little god,” and so it is. Not 
until a fact loses itself in association with other facts and becomes 
truth do men get excited about it. Man does not live by fact alone. 
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He lives by abstractions which generalize facts into truths. Jesus 
almost affirmed this. Not by bread but by words! Fact is to the 
mind what bread is to the body. But bread to be of use to the body 
must be assimilated. So must facts if they are to be of use to the 
mind. Furthermore, if facts are to function in life, they must finally 
emerge in the form of propositions and convictions which connect them 
with human need. In the long run, fact cannot be divorced from need. 


This suggests one area in which liberalism has fallen short. Its 
dominant interest in fact has frequently led it to place the high premiums 
upon intellectual pursuits to the neglect of emotional needs. Liberals 
confess this weakness when they attempt to neutralize their intellectual- 
ism through recapturing mediaeval art and architecture; through re- 
turning to orthodox ritual, and even to the ancient creeds. Not a few 
tired liberals acknowledge a defect in their religious outlook by their 
affiliation with the Buchman movement where the four absolutes hold 
sway. Because liberalism inclines toward limiting itself too narrowly 
to fact, it is at a disadvantage when there arise other movements 
avowedly dedicated to supplying needs and bidding for support on 
that basis. 

What is being pointed out here is in no sense a depreciation of 
scientific method, nor a denial of the importance of fact, but an 
attempt to indicate that one of the greatest of all facts is the dominance 
of need in determining human behavior. Where there is a conflict 
between need and fact, need may be expected to win. A man may 
stand before an audience with a battery of statistics as perfectly factual 
as the strictest scientific method can make it, but unless there flows 
from those statistics some generalization which connects them with the 
needs of people, there will be no positive response. Oftentimes the 
tragedy of the human situation is that if a man knows the needs of 
people he can win a verdict from them without going to the trouble 
of gathering facts at all. When a group of folk feel a common dep- 
rivation which singly they are helpless to remedy, they become sus- 
ceptible to the persuasions of a leader whose emotional reaction is 
similar to their own and whose interpretation of the situation promises 
relief. They may be induced to accept the rigors of a dictatorship, 
even though an objective view of the facts should show such a step 
to be the acme of absurdity. Need demands an absolute. 


What has this to do with liberal religion? It has much to do with 
it. For religion came into existence to meet one of the most funda- 
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mental of all human needs, the need for deliverance from evil. When 
we look for the roots of this need we discover them in the age-old 
conflict between life and death, a conflict which at this moment is 
going on in every living body, and which expresses itself on all 
levels of human behavior. One of the first observations that man made 
after he came to self-consciousness was the unfailing tendency of his 
kind to die. Death seemed to say to him, “I am the inevitable. I am 
the one and only absolute confirmed by indisputable fact.” But feel- 
ing the force of life within him, man set up a faith in opposition to the 
fact of death, and throughout all history his theologies have been 
marshalling facts to support this faith. In other words, religion ex- 
presses man’s need for faith in the power of life as over against the 
fact of death, and since the absolutism of death is manifest, he has 
had to affirm a counteracting absolutism of life. It is impossible to 
understand the hold of religion upon the human race apart from this 
structural need in the nature of man. The appeal of Christianity in 
this respect is explicit in the words of the Fourth Gospel: “I came 
that they may have life, and may have it abundantly.” On that plat- 
form Christianity conquered the pagan religions of the Graeco-Roman 
world. 

It follows obviously from all this that any religion which affirms the 
relativism of life in the face of the absolutism of death is headed for 
trouble, for the simple reason that the deliverance which it provides is 
inadequate. Traditional Christianity had an absolute salvation to offer. 
It could show that there was a definite connection between the death 
of Jesus and the victory of life for every believer in Jesus. Liberalism 
is too factual for that. By no manipulation of its facts can it say 
convincingly that there is any way through which the death of Jesus 
in the first century can become directly efficacious for man in the 
twentieth century. To attempt to say this implies a resort to magic, 
and that is impossible for the liberal mind. Yet to be a religion liberal- 
ism must have an absolute. Objection may be made to this necessity 
by observing that absolutism without relativism issues in dogmatism 
and despotism, and so it does. But it must be said also that relativism 
without an absolute issues in opportunism. In fact, if choice be reduced 
to these two alternatives the case is stronger for dogmatism because, 
theoretically at least, it can meet the main requirement of an adequate 
religion. By no stretch of the imagination can opportunism ever be- 
come a religion. 
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In one of the Prophets of the Old Testament there is a passage 
which reads “Son of men, stand upon thy feet, and I will speak to 
thee.” The challenge of this statement appears in the suggestion that 
God never gives a message to a man lying down. If the prophet does 
not have the moral courage to stand up, no word of the Lord will come. 
What is here regarded as the prerequisite of an efficacious religious act 
has equal application to religion itself. A religion without an absolute 
cannot stand up. This is a crucial matter, for when life confronts death 
it had better not wobble. So liberalism, if it is to stand up in the 
present time, must hold unflinchingly to its absolute. What is that 
absolute ? 

Declaring that the great work of Jesus on behalf of mankind was 
to reveal the power of love to conquer the forces of destruction and 
death, liberalism must affirm an absolute commitment to the way of 
love. This means that if the forces of life are to be victorious over 
the forces of death in the modern world, that victory must be sought 
here and now where the issues of life and death are joined and not 
in some historical or metaphysical vacuum. This is the very essence 
of the realism which moderns extol. 

All of this has exceedingly important implications for human living 
in the times upon which civilization has come, for at this moment the 
forces of death driven by hate are taking the field against the forces 
of life motivated by love. If liberalism is to survive as a legitimate 
expression of the Christian religion, it has no choice in the present 
crisis other than an absolute devotion to the way of love, and this devo- 
tion must be maintained in the face of the fact that achievement is al- 
ways relative. Only on this basis can liberalism retain its status as re- 
ligion at all, since to be an adequate religion it must deliver men from 
death as manifest in the arch-evil of war. Christian liberals are com- 
mitted in the premises and any other course will not only give the lie 
to their logic but prove disastrous to their cause. 

On any sound understanding of cause and effect it is inconceivable 
that the kingdom of love should ever be established by utilizing the 
instruments of hate. Even righteous indignation is subject to the lia- 
bility of easily ceasing to be righteous. Indeed it may be the first step 
toward the absolutism of hate; a sop offered to love to accomplish its 
seduction. At any rate, one thing is certain: when the people of any 
nation condemn the acts of others without arraigning themselves for 
their own part in bringing about the present world situation, they not 
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only fail to exhibit righteousness but indulge in pretension and hypoc- 
risy. In recent months leaders of American opinion have expressed 
sore distress over the fate of Czechoslovakia. This attitude is a clear 
evasion of moral responsibility as long as our nation shows no re- 
pentance for its refusal during the past twenty years to participate in 
the development of adequate international means for preventing such 
a disaster. It is easy to utter harsh words about the democratic states- 
men who forsook the “Little Republic’ at Munich. But what shall 
be said about the false absolutism of an American isolationist policy 
which abandoned the world, gathered its pharisaical robes around 
it and thanked God that geographical position was sufficient excuse for 
indifference and inaction? What shall be said about the pressure 
which the United States brought upon the Allies in the matter of war 
debts through placing those nations under the necessity of exacting 
reparations from Germany with the result of contributing to the dis- 
solution of the German Republic and adding to our own hoard of gold? 
In the light of the record, dare one ask who sold Czechoslovakia “down 
the river’? It would seem that devotion to democracy may be 
purely relative to the gain which is derived from it. In short, the right 
to condemn Herr Hitler must be earned by acknowledging that foreign 
hate and greed helped to create the conditions which brought him to 
power. And proper reflection upon this fact should bring an answer 
to the question whether the world can ever again afford to resort to 
the instruments of hatred in order to solve its problems. 

The supreme need of the world at this hour is deliverance from war. 
In the face of the absolutism of death with its henchman hate the 
Christian liberal will affirm the absolutism of life through its savior 
love. 
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Christianity and Economics. Sir Josiah Stamp. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1938. Pp.v—x+193. $2.00. 


This is the third volume in the “Great Issues of Life Series” edited by Dr. 
Rufus M. Jones. The first four chapters are exploratory introducing the reader 
to the author’s method of approach, discussing the economic background of 
Christian teaching, examining the teaching of Christ to his own times, and sur- 
veying the relation of Christian doctrine to economic affairs in the past. Chapter 
five opens with the following preliminary conclusions: ‘‘(1) Christ’s teaching 
had primarily a spiritual and not an economic bearing. Its economics, so far as 
they went, were directed to the conditions of His own time, which were quite 
different from those to-day. This alone makes it difficult to transfer it literally 
to the world of to-day. (2) The attempts made to derive direct guidance in 
economic affairs from the letter of Scripture have generally failed. (3) The 
Christian Scripture does not present or favour any particular form of economic 
or political society, or any plan of economic life. (4) The Christian impetus 
behind the moral betterment of the world and its standards has been enormous. 
It is certain that western civilization has been largely conditioned by its doctrines 
of pity, justice, and the separate rights of the individual soul.” _ 


One chapter is devoted to a study of the present attitude of the church on 
economic questions. Three types of pronouncement are given attention: the 
Catholic Quadragesimo Anno, the encyclical commemorating the fortieth anniver- 
sary of the Rerum Novarum of Leo XIII; the Oxford report on Church Com- 
munity and State in Relation to the Economic Order; and the findings of the 
Industrial Christian Fellowship on “The Church and the New Economic Order.” 
In his last chapter, the author deals with the principal charges which these anal- 
yses bring against the present economic system. He notes agreements and diver- 
gencies in attitude and position. He offers no clear conclusion regarding the 
function of the church but expresses a major conviction in the statement that 
“there is no absolute Christian scheme of society.” 


With the preliminary conclusions, which constitute the author’s major premise, 
the student of Christian history will be in general agreement. Much of what 
follows is well-reasoned and valid. But as one advances from page to page the 
impression grows that the deeper implications of community as a basic element 
in Christian aspiration are obscured by the emphasis upon individualistic solu- 
tions. Mere counseling of “brotherliness” and the attitude of “the good neighbor” 
falls short of doing full justice to the fact that capacity to make effective in- 
dividual choice is vastly qualified by the corporate nature of modern economics. 
For the masses of men who are subjects in an economic empire, brotherliness 
and neighborliness imply submission to their economic masters. This is a crucial 
matter, for it means that if Christianity cannot develop ways of meeting the 
human problem in terms of modern conditions and needs, it ceases to be an ef- 
fective force in the lives of thousands whose goodwill would result in enslave- 
ment instead of liberation. May it not be that the masses of men sense this dis- 
crepancy between “spirituality” and “economics” and therefore turn from the 
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church to other means which afford a better prospect for realizing their aspira- 
tions? This is the boomerang in any argument which overlooks the functional 
connection of religion with urgent human needs. OTLB: 


The First Five Centuries of the Church. James Moffatt. Nashville: 
Cokesbury Press, 1938. Pp. 262. $2.00. 


A very well selected secular and church chronology by centuries to approxi- 
mately A. D. 530. A summary in interpretation of the chronology follows. A 
well-arranged bibliography inviting the student to read at length in the various 
fields closes the volume. It is a kind of Weingarten Zeittafeln in English. 

(Gy dish, IMG, 


Geschichte der alten Kirche: 3. Die Reichskirche bis zum Tode Julians. 
Hans Lietzmann. Berlin: Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1938. Pp. 
vilit 346. Rm. 4.80. 


Our readers will recall the publication several years ago of the first volume of 
this concise, illuminating, and very dependable history of ancient Christianity. 
That first volume has been translated into English and has become a classic. 

The second volume discussed the origin and early development of the Catholic 
church in the same sui generis manner. 

This third volume continues the story to the death of Julian. 

If you returned for some graduate work in the History of Christianity, you 
would be asked to master these volumes. Why not do it at home as the suc- 
cessive translations appear? 

In one-half dozen pages the most recent conclusions with reference to Christmas 
are summarized. Clear up your guesses about Nicaea by reading chapter four. 
The description of the fourth century Roman Empire and especially of the reign 
of Constantine is very enlightening. Unless you are a specialist on Sunday, 
Easter, Baptism, Epiphany, do not pass chapter eleven by. CarpeMe 


A History of Social Philosophy. Charles A. Ellwood. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1938. Pp. vii—xii+581. $2.60. 


This book by the distinguished professor of sociology at Duke University comes 
at a time when perspective for social thinking is much needed. It attempts to 
cover in survey fashion a period of twenty-two hundred years, and ranges in 
type of thought from the speculative social views of Plato in the fourth century 
B. C. to the scientific outlook of Lester F. Ward at the opening of the twentieth 
century A. D. The work is divided into three parts as follows: The Precursors 
of Sociology, One-Sided Social Philosophers, and the Sociological Movement. 
Part I covers the period from Plato to Adam Smith; Part II includes such 
thinkers as Fichte, Hegel, Nietzsche, Gobineau, Buckle and Karl Marx. Part 
TII treats the work of Saint-Simon, Comte, Le Play, Tarde, Durkeim, Spencer, 
and concludes with the Americans, Sumner and Ward. 

A brief biographical sketch of each philosopher is given as an introduction to 
his social theory. This is a unique feature of Professor Ellwood’s method. It 
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has the value of disclosing the subjective elements which operated in the elabora- 
tion of the views of a particular social thinker. It becomes clear that a man’s 
doctrines and hopes concerning society are not unrelated to problems in his own 
life situation. *% 


The plan of presentation is uniform throughout the book dealing with the 
subject-matter on the basis of a philosopher’s theory of social origins, his method, 
and his doctrine of social progress. A brief criticism in the light of modern 
sociological standards is added in each case as a concluding statement. 


While essentially a survey and an interpretation, this work has many of the 
characteristics of a sourcebook and will be useful particularly as an introduction 
to social theory. The attention given to religion and ethics adds to the value of 
the book for ministers. In short, one will find here in a compact volume of less 
than 600 pages an accurate and readable account of the significant social thought 
of both the major and minor philosophers of the western world. Readers who 
may have felt that some of the social views of our time are novel will discover 
that Plato, not Karl Marx, first thought of communism; that Hegel is behind 
the Nazi view of the state; that Premier Mussolini has taken a great deal from 
Machiavelli and Nietzsche; and that none of us can lay claim to much originality 
in the dream which we project for the social destiny of man. @), iply 18: 


Bayle’s Relations with England and the English. Léo Pierre Courtines. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1938. Pp. xi+253. 
$3.50. 


Is Pierre Bayle (1647-1706) an unknown quantity for you? Have you never 
heard of or consulted his Dictionnaire historique et critique; are you totally un- 
familiar with this son of a Protestant father who turned Catholic and thereafter 
returned to the Protestant faith, this first “protagonist of absolute toleration,” 
this French refugee in Holland, ‘clearing house for European thought,” “this 
French writer, who knew no English and had never been to England and yet 
deserves a lasting and important place in English history”? Then turn to this 
solid work upon Bayle in relation to England and the English which traces his 
connection with influence upon British learned societies, Furly, John Locke, 
Shaftesbury, Ephraim Chambers, British periodicals. 


Appendices collect English references in Oeuvres diverses, articles on English- 
men in the Dictionnaire, English references in articles and remarks found in the 
1697 edition of the Dictionnaire, and the usual critical apparatus is provided. The 
index is exceptionally well done. Ge ah VL. 


The Episcopal Church in the United States (1800-1840). William 
Wilson Manross. New York: Columbia University Press, 1938. 
Pp..2/0. $3.29; 


Do you desire to compare contemporary Episcopalian attitude toward amuse- 
ments, architecture, marriage, communion service, card-playing, theological edu- 
cation, the temperance movement, Sabbath observance, Sunday School, revivals, 
women, with that of a century ago? Give an evening to this book. 
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To whet your appetite, a few samples are quoted: 

“The choir was never vested and was usually placed in the gallery.” 

“The Communion Table was covered, if at all, with a white linen cloth. 

There was no procession of the minister and the choir.” 

“When, in 1841, a young Anglo-Catholic in Nantucket introduced the practice 
of turning his back on the congregation while celebrating the eucharist, he was 
severely denounced by Bishop Griswold.” 

“The use of flowers in church was still generally regarded as implying an im- 
proper regard for externals in worship.” 

“No attention was paid to Advent in the early nineteenth century.” 

(Cy Tl WML 


The Psalms, chronologically treated with a new translation. M. But- 
tenwieser. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1938. Pp. 
874. Indices. $4.50. 


This volume comes from the pen of a long-time teacher of divinity students 
at the Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati. The mature scholarship and inde- 
pendent mind of the author are well known. His connection with the liberal wing 
of the Jewish faith presents a point of view which makes his work valuable to 
those of other religious persuasions which have grown out of the ancient faith 
of Israel. Dr. Buttenwieser quotes even from Henry Ward Beecher and 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon. (p. 552.) Ministers will find much of value for 
their specific tasks in this volume. It will also find a place in the study of 
scholars whose task is more critical and pedantic. 

Dr. Buttenwieser takes a definite stand against that arbitrary and mistaken 
trend of a few years ago which affirmed that none of the psalms could be dated 
before the exile, and that many of them are Maccabean. ‘Twenty-six psalms 
are pre-exilic in the judgment of Dr. Buttenwieser. His argument against the 
assigning of any psalms to the Maccabean period depends upon the claims that 
Hebrew had so far passed from the lips and minds of the Jewish people in 
Maccabean days that such work as that which the psalms embody is inconceivable 
at that period. 

There is a wholesome reaction in this volume against the arbitrary and rather 
subjective critical processes which marked the work of such scholars as Gunkel 
and Haupt who “have had recourse to all sorts of unwarranted text emendations 
in order to get around the inherent difficulties.” (p. 30.) Yet Dr. Buttenwieser 
himself is not able to divorce his work entirely from the modes and training of 
the past generation, for his translation frequently reveals rather radical transposi- 
tion of verse to say the least. 

There is in the introduction to the work an interesting passage in which Dr. 
Buttenwieser argues for the presence in Hebrew of a precative perfect. Such a 
mood is found in Arabic, and scholars must now face the claim that it occurs 


also in Hebrew. (pp. 18-25.) 
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The Modern Message of the Psalms. Rollin H. Walker. New York: 
Abingdon Press, 1938. Pp. 180. Appendix. Questionnaire. 


This little volume aims to serve “the intelligent layman, not the critical 
reviewer.” The psalms are dealt with in eleven chapters and as many cate- 
gories of which the author seems to regard two as most helpful, “Psalms of 
Suffering and Deliverance,” and “Psalms of Courage and Confidence.” 


The book does not treat the psalms as literary units. The several chapters bear 
under their captions the numbers of those psalms which are especially con- 
sidered. The discussion of these is rather fragmentary and citations are made 
from many other psalms beside those enumerated in the caption. The purposes 
of many readers will be served by this procedure. The discussions are often 
breezy and wrought out of an interest which is literary in flavor as well as re- 
ligious. EB. eG 


St. Paul. Arthur Darby Nock. Harper & Brothers. New York and 
London, 1938. Pp. 256. $2.00. 


This volume is in substance the Schwander Lectures for 1938, delivered at the 
Theological Seminary of the Reformed Church in the United States at Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania. It is not just another life of Paul even if the organization 
of the chapters seem to indicate that it is such. It is a vigorous and vital 
interpretation of the mental and missionary activity of Paul the Pharisee and 
Paul the Christian. It gives a judicious and appreciative picture of the influence 
of a very creative and, at times, adaptable mind in the shaping of what was 
at first an entirely eschatological movement into one of redemptive transaction 
and achievement of life. It was a shaping which involved some daring and 
courageous interpretation of the person and the function of the redeemer. 


The outline of the work deals first with the difficulties of the study, then, in 
order, with the pre-Christian life of Paul, with the happenings at Damascus, 
with the earlier and later Christian activities of the apostle, with the letters from 
him, divided into travel letters and letters of the captivity. A closing chapter 
discusses the style and thought of Paul. But the outline gives but a faint idea 
of the book. Far from being the mere chronicle of the doings of a man it is an 
incisive presentation of the forces, personal and extra-personal, which played a 
part in the inner development of Paul and which directed and controlled his im- 
portant work for the movement to which he so wholly devoted himself. Within 
the framework of this volume Professor Nock makes rich contributions regarding 
Judaism and Hellenism and those half-hidden powers, social and religious, which 
were constantly compelling adjustment and larger interpretation on the part 
of Christians in general and of this very important Christian in particular. 
The book is solid and suggestive in thought and puts Paul into the very center 
of the enthusiastic movement which he espoused and to which he so greatly con- 
tributed. It is a valuable addition to our literature on Paul and has the fine 
quality of freshness in the treatment of matters which have had frequent dis- 
cussion. It merits and will repay careful study. 
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The First Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians. The Moffatt New Testa- 
ment Commentary. James Moffatt. Harper & Brothers, New 
York and London. Pp. xxxii++-286. $3.50. 


The scholarly general editor of this series is the author of this volume. This 
is in itself a reason for expecting that it would not fall below the desirable 
standard set by other volumes in this Commentary on the New Testament. 
An examination more than justifies the expectation. In an introduction at once 
compressed and interestingly explanatory of many matters in the letter the 
writer puts his readers in possession of the essential facts of an introductory study. 
There are a number of places in this letter where an unwary commentator might 
easily slip. Among them are the divisions in the Corinthian church, Paul’s 
counsel regarding the immoral member of the community, the disorders in the 
fellowship meal and Paul’s directions concerning the eucharist, and the discussion 
on the resurrection. Dr. Moffatt deals with these matters, as in fact he does with 
the entire document, in the masterly manner which his readers have come to ex- 
pect from him. If in one or two places, as for example in the matter of proxy 
baptism for the dead, he does not go so far as some might wish it must be said 
that these are very occasional disappointments. The author has made a signifi- 
cant contribution to the literature on this most important document of which 
it has been said that it takes the roof off a first century Christian meeting place 
and lets us see the life of the church within. The volume adds another to the 
many obligations under which New Testament scholarship finds itself to him. 

1D, WG, 12. 


The Light of the Bible. Vernon F. Storr. Harper & Brothers, New 
York and London. Pp. 126. $1.25. 


This book is written by one who is a Sub-Dean of Westminster Abbey and 
Rector of St. Margaret’s Church in London, But it may be taken as a proved 
fact that he is rather close to people and understands them. For this book 
of modest proportions is a fine combination of scholarly knowledge and devotion 
to the needs of average Christians who would like to maintain what is possibly 
a flagging interest in the scriptures. 

An excellent brief statement of the reasons for the present-day neglect of the 
Bible is followed by an equally brief but admirable presentation of the chief 
gains which the historical approach to the documents has achieved. Chapters 
on the contents of the various books of the Old Testament and the New Testa- 
ment are very well done as are discussions of the prophetic methods and mes- 
sages. An outline of the idea of a living God as it appears in scripture does not 
lower the quality of the writing. Two chapters on “Byways of the Bible” and 
“Some Famous Stories” close this little volume. One does not have to agree 
with all the details of the book in order to say what should be said, namely, 
that here is an exceedingly simple but most useful introduction to an intelligent 
and helpful appreciation of the Bible. It will answer the questions of many 
and will lead them to a better understanding of that library of great religious 
literature which is the Christian scripture. Ministers and leaders of young 
people should be grateful to the author. Ea Wiens 
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The Corner Stone of Christianity. W. A. Campbell. The Open Court 
Publishing Company, La Salle, Indiana, 1938. Pp. 63. $.50. 


This small book is an attempt on the part of a devoted admirer of Professor 
W. B. Smith to rehabilitate that phase of critical study which denies the his- 
torical existence of Jesus and explains the origin of Christianity by an idea rather 
than by a person. The work is not well organized and is poorly printed, being 
marred by frequent errors. Nothing new in the way of argument is to be found 
in these pages. W. B. Smith and Arthur Drews and P. L. Couchoud said it all 
and more in earlier works. The whole position assumed has been thoroughly 
discredited and destroyed by Shirley Jackson Case in his book “The Historicity 
of Jesus,” by Maurice Goguel in his “Jesus the Nazarene, Myth or History,” and 
by H. G. Wood in “Did Jesus Really Live?” The only matter in this book 
that is worth notice is the loyalty of a follower to his master. It makes no 
contribution to thought. 1D, Wis 12+ 


Types of Religious Philosophy. Edwin Arthur Burtt. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1939. Pp. ix--512._ $3.00. 


In this volume Professor Burtt, of the Sage School of Philosophy, Cornell 
University, has achieved a succinct and objective analysis of the main structure 
of thought which characterizes each of the chief points of view which compete 
for acceptance in the western world, viz. Catholicism, Protestant fundamentalism, 
the religion of science, agnosticism, ethical idealism, modernism, humanism, and 
certain individual philosophies and chief trends of the present day. These in- 
dividual philosophies and trends presented at the end of the exposition are 
those of William James, W. E. Hocking, Samuel Alexander, A. N. Whitehead, 
Henri Bergson; of the new supernaturalism, the new scepticism, naturalistic the- 
ism, and the new supernaturalism. 


Professor Burtt’s timely volume is exceedingly well-conceived and well written. 
It is based throughout upon sources and is itself well-documented. It is accord- 
ingly an invaluable handbook for the student of philosophy of religion. Profes- 
sor Burtt remains practically throughout in the role of interpreter rather than 
that of advocate, and in this capacity achieves a rare measure of objectivity, though 
not of course without occasionally revealing his personal bias in the method of 
his treatment. His exposition is thrown against a very competent sketch of the 
background of western religious thought, Greek and Hebrew-Christian, 


In the final chapter there are presented five major issues which if clarified 
would carry with their solution conviction upon practically all subsidiary mat- 
ters. These focal issues are: The competence of human intelligence; the cer- 
tainty of religious knowledge; the essential structure of the universe; religion, 
metaphysics, history and social ethics; and the problem of method in religious 
philosophy. Such a work as this does not undertake to lead one in a final choice 
among the options presented, but it does present the options discriminatingly. It 
is in consequence an important contribution to the working apparatus of the 
religious thinker. Usha lay Ie 
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Purity of Heart. Soren Kierkegaard. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1938. Pp. 207. $2.00. 


Professor Douglas V. Steere, of the Department of Philosophy of Haverford 
College, lays the English-speaking religious world under his debt by his trans- 
lation of this classic work from the pen of the long-neglected “Danish Pascal.” 
The volume entitled Purity of Heart is the embodiment of a series of addresses 
published first in 1847. None of this material which Kierkegaard entitled Edify- 
ing Addresses had ever been translated into English. These “unpreached ser- 
mons,” as their author called them, were written in preparation for the Feast 
of Confession. But they are of interest not merely as a devotional manual; 
perhaps their chief interest to the contemporary American reader will lie in the 
light which they throw upon Kierkegaard’s views of religion and of the world 
in which religion has its rise. When one recalls the fact that his thought has 
been influential with thinkers as widely diverse as Karl Jaspers and Martin 
Heidegger; Karl Barth and Thedore Haecker; and the Roman Catholics 
Pzyrwara and Unamuno, he may be well-assured that, no matter whether he is 
in accord with the “new supernaturalism” which post-war experience has brought 
to the fore or not, it is important to know something of this man. If religion 
is, as Whitehead has suggested, what a man does with his solitude, this work 
may be characterized as a classic instance of its use in the confrontation of God, 
which confrontation paradoxically enough, is God’s confrontation of man. 

Tails, 1B Ie 


Meditations on the Holy Spirit. Toyohiko Kagawa. Nashville: 
Cokesbury Press, 1939. Pp. 167. $1.50. 


This latest work of Kagawa is not theologically important, and was probably 
not meant to be so. The background of it, structurally, is a conventional the- 
ological understanding of the doctrine, based upon an uncritical interpretation 
of the New Testament. But the occasion for the book is to be found in Kagawa’s 
profound religious experience, an experience which, as he believes, enables 
him to “think from God’s standpoint,’—to look out upon a world driven by sin 
and torn by conflict, viewing it compassionately and understandingly, and to go 
down into the streets and byways filled with the joy of the Lord and in the 
spirit of love. To “think from God’s standpoint,’ to “come to have the feelings 
of God,” these abilities in the true Christian are the work of the Holy Spirit. 

Vial, 1B IR, 


Psychology for Christian Teachers. Alfred L. Murray. New York: 
The Round Table Press, Inc., 1938. Pp. 245. $2.00. 


This is a popular presentation of characteristic features of each age-level, 
according to the present organization of the church school. The author’s academic 
training is indicated by the dedication: “To the Memory of Walter Scott 
Athearn, who first disclosed to me the secrets of power in herent in Christian 
education, and related it to Christian living.” Mr. Murray has been for years 
the successful pastor of an important suburban church in Lansdale, Pa., and 
his book owes much to the wisdom acquired in the effective guidance of church 
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and family living. His chapters on Newly-wed Couples, Adults—Forgotten 
Pupils, The Technique of Visitation, Psychology in the Sick Room, are especially 
timely. Rey (Oe! a, 


. 


Youth’s Problem No. I. Alfred L. Murray. Grand Rapids, Mich- 
iva 1930, Ep. 200, $b.7o. 


The sub-title of this book, “Friendship, Courtship and Marriage,” indicates its 
scope. In the Introduction, Dr. J. Gilchrist Lawson, of Chicago, writes, “Mr. 
Murray realizes . . . the essence of Christianity is love for God and others, 
and that without this real love for others there can be no truly deep and lasting 
friendship.” While the author does not say so, these brief, informal chapters 
appear to have been frank and intimate talks or class discussions with young 
people of the late teens and early twenties. In any case they would be excellent 
for either of these purposes, and as the basis for a thorough-going consideration 
of such topics as these: How to Make Friends; Pure but not Prudish; Is It 
Ever Too Late to Learn?; The High Cost of Loving; Some Tests of Friend- 
ship. Pastors and other leaders of young people could well pattern series of 
addresses upon these suggestive, straight-forward presentations. There is reality, 
vitality, and genuine Christianity in them all. EO 


Men of Power. Vol. III, Fred Eastman. Cokesbury Press, 1938. 
op. L97~ 1S lea): 


Perhaps all that one need say about this volume is that it ranks with the 
two which have preceded in the series. Four men are presented: Benjamin 
Franklin, Charles Darwin, Ralph Waldo Emerson, and George Fox. Some 
passionate but ill-informed preachers would do well to read the chapter on Dar- 
win. The author knows how to present vividly the salient facts of each life, and 
with shrewd insight to discern in each the sources of power. i eles AV 


The Fine Art of Preaching. Blackwood. The MacMillan Co., 1937. 
Pp. ix+168. 

We Prophesy in Part. Sperry. Harper & Brothers. 1938. Pp. 
ix+201. $2.00. 


Dean Sperry relates that when he told the late Professor Peabody that he 
had been asked to give the Lyman Beecher Lectures, Professor Peabody’s com- 
ment was “What are you going to say? There isn’t anything left to be said.” 
That is about the feeling with which one approaches any book on preaching. 
Some things, however, need frequent repetition, and there is always the possibility 
of a new emphasis and accent. It is Doctor Blackwood’s conviction that “the 
hour has struck for a revival of preaching and of worship as fine arts.” He 
proceeds to discuss the conventional themes which relate to sermon construction 
and delivery with a view to helping the minister achieve an artistic quality in 
his preaching. Whether or not the reader finds anything new here he will find 
much that is stimulating. He will find more that is arresting and provocative 
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in Dean Sperry’s discussion. The main thesis of his lectures is suggested by his 
statement that there rests upon us as preachers “the necessity of constantly 
shifting our aim in a deliberate attempt to find the range of a world which refuses 
to stand still.” That is it—‘‘to find the range,” and it involves changes both in 
sermon content and in technique. With these the lectures deal and the heart of 
the matter is presented in a chapter entitled “The Cult of the Unconventional.” 
Let no one look for the bizarre and the sensational. That would not be expected 
from Dean Sperry. But there is a sober, reasoned presentation of adaptations in 
preaching which conditions of today necessitate. Time may have out-dated some 
series of Yale Lectures but this series is directly and potently applicable to 
today. ie Hen Va 


The Art of Illustrating Sermons. Bryan. Cokesbury Press, 1938. 
$2.00. 


Many collections of illustrations have been published and they have been of 
doubtful value. But here is a book which attempts to aid the preacher, not by 
furnishing him with illustrations but by giving him guidance in the discovery and 
assembly of illustrative material. It will contribute to any minister’s culture 
to range through the various fields which the author opens. He will glean rich 
harvests and if he utilizes, in accord with the principles which the book lays 
down, what he thus gathers he will have grateful and attentive congregations. 

Je Ba Ve 


Let not Your Heart Be Troubled. James D. Morrison. Chicago: 
Willett, Clark & Co., 1938. Pp. 64. $.50. 


This little booklet by the author of The Minister’s Service Book is designed, 
as its title implies, for use in the ministry to the sick and bereaved. It consists 
of some sixty readings arranged under as many headings and includes choice 
passages from the Scriptures, selected poems, and prayers. Some of the titles 
are: “The Master’s Sympathy,” “Still, Still With Thee,” “Love Can Never Lose 
Its Own,” “The Afterglow of a Good Life,” “I Will Lift Up Mine Eyes,” “All 
Things Work Together for Good,” and “God of the Living.” In the judgment 
of the reviewer, this is the best material available for use by the pastor in 
bringing direction and inspiration to those who in every parish stand at some time 
within the shadow or who, because of untoward events, must make a re-adjust- 
ment and go on. The publishers have achieved an attractive format through 
their choice of an appealing blue cover and their generous use of white space in 
the paging. The price of the booklet brings it well within the range of the min- 


ister’s purse as a gift to supplement his personal services. 
Oy, tele 18h 


Thomas Fuller’s The Holy State and the Profane State. Maximilian 
Graff Walten. New York: Columbia University Press, 1938. 
2 vol. pp. xv-+-338 and viii+441. $7.00. 


At the age of thirty-four, in 1642, Thomas Fuller published a book of con- 
siderable size which soon grew into a somewhat larger, very popular and 
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characteristic work. It was concerned with the holy and profane states of life. 
Walten has reproduced the larger edition in facsimile and added over 250 pages 
of commentary. Columbia University Press has made the two volumes “a thing 
of beauty and a joy forever.” kc 

The essays reflect the English political, social, economic and religious situation 
of the early seventeenth century and the notes reveal some first-rate research 
into the numerous problems of the time. Character writing, essay, biography 
and courtesy book are blended into a pleasing unity and the facsimile retains 
all the beauty and artistry of the original Churchmen, ecclesiastical trends, ex- 
plorers, good and evil, soldiers, sea-captains, gentlemen, rogues, saints, heretics, 
tyrants, witches, Haman, Wolsey, Paracelsus, and a host of others challenge 
the reader to enjoyment. 105 stories of men, women, virtues and vices await 
you, providing relaxation and pricking one’s curiosity. 

Sample the notes at any point and your quest is rewarded. The Anabaptists, 
e. g., receive this characterization in another writing by Fuller: 


Yet is there a generation of Anabaptists, in numbers fewer, I hope, than 
are reported, yet more, I fear, than are discovered; people too turbulent to 
obey, and too tyrannicall to command. If it should come into their hands 
to reforme, Lord, what worke would they make! Very facile, but very 
foule, is that mistake in the vulgar Translation, Luke 15:8. Instead of 
Everrit domum, She swept the house, ’tis rendered Evertit domum, She over- 
turned the house. Such sweeping we must expect from such Spirits, which 
under pretense to cleanse our Church, would destroy it. The best is, they 
are so farre from sitting at the helme that I hope they shall ever be kept 
under hatches. 


Fuller’s eulogy of Charles I and sympathetic interpretation of Machiavelli, his 
belief in witches and identification of atheist with polytheist, his description of 
Joan of Arc and parallelization of St. Augustine and Bishop Ridley, his observa- 
tions upon hospitality, apparel, contentment, moderation, marriage and minister’s 
maintenance are only a few of his essays deserving rereading. 

Cy Hae 


Preaching from Pictures. Kenneth W. Sollitt. Boston, Massachusetts. 
The W, A. Wilde Co, 1938 Pps 150. "$2.00: 


Many preachers will find here the answer to the question, How may I use 
pictures effectively in the pulpit? Mr. Sollitt, one of the younger graduates of the 
Colgate Rochester Divinity School, gives us twelve services, each based upon a 
rather well-known religious picture. Several unusual elements are found in 
these presentations. For one thing, the entire service is here, including prelude, 
postlude, scripture reading, prayer, and address. For another thing, the address 
is a religious interpretation of the picture itself, instead of taking it as a point 
of departure. Third, the illustrations are of unusual excellence. Fourth, the 
selection is diversified. It includes Millet’s Angelus; Long’s, Christ or Diana; 
Hofmann’s, Christ and the Rich Young Ruler; Hunt, The Light of the World, 
and seven others. The interpretations or sermons are such as any Christian 
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minister would be glad to preach. Finally there are four chapters indicating 
how other ministers may do this sort of thing themselves. For one of the notable 
facts about this book is the emergence on the reader’s mind, not only that these 
are well done, but “I believe I could do this too.” This is a book of such interest 
and value, that a large and continuous sale would seem to be a foregone conclu- 
sion. slg (O}, 13, 


Pastoral Psychiatry. John Sutherland Bonnell. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1938. Pp. xii+237. $2.50. 


In this volume we have another contribution to a rapidly growing literature 
dealing with the work of the minister as a personal counselor. As indicated 
in the first chapter the author’s approach is quasi-autobiographical and provides 
considerable illumination regarding the development of his insight into the 
nature of human difficulty. It is made clear that his association with his father, 
who had a long career as a member of a hospital staff, and his own experience 
as an attendant have given him access to a fund of observation not unlike that 
which a theological student may now receive in a summer interneship at a state 
hospital. This clinical orientation is a valuable asset which shapes the character 
of the later chapters where the more specific task of the minister is discussed. 


In chapter 3 the general perspective required for proper definition of the 
pastoral function in this area is outlined and some of the more important prin- 
ciples are set forth. Chapters 4-7 deal with the principal situations out of which 
problems arise. Pertinent illustrations drawn from the author’s experience as 
an observer and counselor are used with good effect. The materials of chapters 
8 and 9 are related to the significance of “the confession and forgiveness of 
sin” and to what the author calls “pastoral psychiatry.” 


On the whole this book offers to ministers the kind of guidance which is needed 
in increasing their competency for meeting the demands of a difficult task. The 
author’s experience as a student of abnormal behavior united with his own work 
in an important parish enable him to speak with considerable authority to his 
fellow-ministers who may have been less privileged in their preparation. This 
is not to say that all questions are answered or that there would be uniform 
agreement regarding the answers which are given. But the work brings illumina- 
tion at many points aid may well take its place among the more useful books 
in its field. 

The title of the book is unfortunate. The term “psychiatry” in modern usage 
has a definitely technical meaning, etymology to the contrary notwithstanding. It 
is not to be assumed that the appearance of the two constituent Greek words 
in the New Testament gives the minister any rights as psychiatrist, not even 
the right to refer to his work in such terms. The relevant issue is and must re- 
main where the limitations of the minister’s function place it. In the case of 
this book the contents do much to offset the implications of the title. But it is 
to be hoped that these terms will not become current among ministers as a 
designation for the kind of service they are called upon to render persons in need. 


(O), dil 18h 
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And Ye Visited Me. Russell L. Dicks. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1939. Pp. x-+247. $2.50. 


This is the fourth in a series of volumes with which Mr. Dicks’ name is 
associated. He is responsible for assembling the material, organizing it under 
appropriate subjects, and providing the interpretative comments. This book has 
the distinction of being probably the first significant sourcebook to appear in 
a field which is increasingly challenging the attention and skill of the pastor. 
It deals with the function of the minister in a single relationship, namely, the 
visitation of the sick. The method followed involves presenting case material 
in one column on a page and paralleling this with another offering pertinent 
comments and questions. In this way there is a progressive elucidation of the 
situation in the sick room in terms of the patient’s need and the service which 
the minister may render. 


The contents of the book are organized in two parts, the first dealing with 
“source material” and “study suggestions,’ and the second with “source material” 
and “interpretation.” Cases involving such problems as doubt, discouragement, 
fear, loneliness, guilt, distrust, et cetera, are given with sufficient detail to dis- 
close the mood of the patient and his reaction under the stimulation of the min- 
ister’s presence. This method has the value of enabling the pastor to objectify 
himself in the situation and assume a critical attitude toward his own adjustment 
to the needs of various types of sick persons. In the last chapter, the author 
discusses the nature of confession, its value to the patient, its relation to the re- 
construction of attitude. Many of these comments have more relevance to the 
general counseling function of the minister than to the situation in the sick room. 


The usefulness of this book lies in its presentation of source material which 
depicts concrete situations and reduces generalization to the minimum. Mr. 
Dicks does not undertake to tell ministers specifically what to do in the sick room 
but seeks to stimulate them to discover themselves in terms of the demands of 
the occasion and their own adaptability. This is a decided advance over the 
method of the first book in the series. OCHS 


